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VAN AMBURGH AND THE LIONS. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE GALLERY OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, K.G., &C, &C. 

Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. A. C. Alais and W. J. Alais, Engravers. 

Our readers will no doubt, equally with ourselves, consider that 
both they and we owe a debt of gratitude to the illustrious owner 
of this famous picture for the permission to engrave it. Painted 
for the late Duke, it was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1847, 
and shows the " lion-tamer," as Van Amburgh was called, as he 
used to appear with his animals on the boards of the London 
theatres, when the creatures were confined within the limits of a 
strongly barred cage of iron. Van Amburgh is habited in a kind 
of costume after the fashion of an ancient Roman ; he holds in his 
right hand a small whip, the only weapon he was accustomed to 
use on these occasions to defend himself against any attack the 
animals might be tempted to make upon him, though, so far as 
our recollection of Van Amburgh 's performances serves us, there 
was never any or much danger attending them, so thorough was 
the subjection to which he had reduced the naturally savage hearts,- 
and that too, as was generally understood, without the exercise of 
anything deserving of the name of cruelty. The lion, a noble ani- 
mal, has raised himself against the bars of the cage, with his 
mouth partly open ; behind him is the lioness, crouching down, 
with her eyes fixed upon her master with an intensity almost inde- 
scribable, yet with a mildness that is absolutely beautiful ; so too 
is the face of the leopard beyond. The lioness, the texture of 
whose skin is a masterly piece of artistic handling, is, conjointly 
with the face of the leopard, the triumph of the picture, from the 
expression thrown into them. On the right of the "tamer" is a 



splendid tiger growling at its companions, and in the rear is a 
young leopardess. In the front of the cage, on the floor of the 
stage, are several objects not altogether disassociated from theatri- 
cal success or theatrical amusements — a bouquet of flowers, a 
wreath of laurel, a play-bill, pieces of orange-peel, &c. Landseer 
never painted animal portraiture more naturally and beautifully 
than in this composition, while even the human figure harmonizes 
with the subject. 



THE LAST VOYAGE. 
Engraved by W. Roffe, from the Sculpture by F. M. Miller. 

This sculptural composition was exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy in 1877 : it purported to present ' Portraits of Theodore 
and Herbert, the deceased infant children of J. J. Mellor, Esq., of 
the Woodlands, Whitefield, Manchester.' It was the object of the 
sculptor to represent the elder of the brothers, Herbert, who died 
first, " on the angelic mission of conducting the younger over the 
' sea of bliss : ' " as Milton says, in 

u .... A death-like sleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life." 

The general idea of this design is eminently poetic, and the senti- 
ment or feeling is immensely heightened by the elaborate enrich- 
ments introduced into every part of the work where they could be 
made available with any degree of propriety. All these are in per- 
fect harmony with the leading conception, although objection may 
perhaps be made to them by some, on the plea that such orna- 
mental work should have no place amid the simplicity that seeks 
to dignify monumental sculpture. 



ART IN PARIS 




HE world of Art in Paris is well-nigh as deserted 
as is the world of fashion in summer. The stu- 
dios are closed, the artists are away reposing 
themselves or sketching beside the sea or amid 
the forests ; the picture-dealers yawn listlessly 
amid a selection of works from the late Salon; 
there are no exhibitions open, and the seeker 
after Art must perforce refresh his memory with the pictures in 
the Louvre or the last additions to the Luxembourg. 

A prominent exception to this universal rule of indolence or ab- 
sence is to be found at the studio of M. Cabanel. " I wholly dis- 
approve," said to me that great artist, "of the universal custom 
now so general among artists of going away on a summer vacation. 
Summer is indeed the season most favourable for a painter's work. 
The long days and abundant light are best suited to his require- 
ments. If he needs repose he should take it in the winter, and 
seek a more genial climate in the south of France or in Italy." 
As the painter spoke, he was surrounded by pictures in various 
states of completion, and he had evidently only laid down his pen- 
cil in order to grant me an audience. He was then engaged on a 
replica of one of his own portraits, that of a young Hungarian 
lady who had died shortly after the termination of the sittings. 
There was something queenly in the pale face beneath its crown 
of dark hair, that yet bore in its every line the traces of fragile 
health and suffering. She had been painted in a purple robe, 
bordered with dark fur, and made with loose, hanging sleeves. 
The background of a golden hue threw out into full relief the vio- 
let-clad figure, and pallid, stately head with its stamp of indivi- 
duality and character. M. Cabanel has also just put the finishing 
touches to a singularly fine portrait of Mrs. J. W. Mackey, the 
beautiful wife of the Bonanza king. It is a three-quarters length, 
and is an admirable likeness, no less than a striking work of Art. 
The lady wears a dress of rich crimson brocade with frontage of 
pale pink satin, the whole relieved by a bordering of antique lace ; 
that at the back of the square-cut corsage stands up after the 
fashion of a ruff. The lovely head is slightly turned towards the 



spectator over the left shoulder, and the pencil of the courtly artist, 
the painter par excellence of social elegance and refined beauty, 
has reproduced to perfection the exquisite transparency of the 
great sapphire-blue eyes, the graceful poise of the head, and the 
delicate outline of the fine and expressive features. The pose is 
of the simplest, yet replete with the natural grace of the original. 
She stands half turned away, with her hands clasped lightly to- 
gether, and pendent before her. The finely-moulded arms are 
bare from the shoulder, and the small interwoven hands are 
painted as Cabanel alone knows how to paint those dainty femi- 
nine members, rose-tipped, delicate, and full of character. As 
the artist himself says, there is as much expression and indivi- 
duality in the hand as in the mouth or eyes, and it is a point too 
often neglected by even the most renowned of painters. Take for 
example the hands of the beauties of the court of Charles II. at 
Hampton Court. Sir Peter Lely has painted them all in the same 
smooth and meaningless fashion, and the shrewish Lady Castle- 
maine clutches her spear with fingers as weak and characterless 
as those wherewith the Duchess of Portsmouth holds up her 
drapery, or Nell Gwynne caresses her lamb. The background 
of this fine portrait is after the style which Bonnat has rendered 
popular, simply a flat, dusky expanse. Very fine too, though but 
half finished, is the portrait of Mrs. Mackey 's mother, Mrs. Hun- 
gerford. Like that of Mrs. Mackey, it is a three-quarters length. 
The lady stands turning her full face towards the spectator. The 
noble-looking head shows beautiful with a dignified and matronly 
beauty beneath the silvery hair that is raised above the brow a la 
Marie Antoinette. The dress is of black, with a bordering of 
dark fur. The arms are crossed lightly over the breast, and the 
calm blue eyes meet the gaze of the spectator with the benevolent 
and kindly expression that those acquainted with the original know 
so well. Neither lady wears a single ornament — not even a flower. 
Mr. Healy, the most popular and successful of our American 
portrait-painters, has just left Paris for a six months' sojourn in 
the United States. He will be greatly missed, no less in our social 
than in artistic circles here, his amiable and genial character being 
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as fully appreciated as his artistic talent. He left behind him a 
number of recently completed works. One of these is a peculiarly 
fine portrait of M. de Lesseps. To come thus into competition 
with the powerful talent of M. Bonnat, whose noble portrait of the 
same gentleman was fully described in a late number of the Art 
Journal, was an act of no small daring. The event has proved 
that daring often conquers success. The head of the great canal- 
projector is one of the finest pieces of work that has yet proceeded 
from Mr. Healy's practised brush. He stands erect, pointing with 
one hand to the Isthmus of Panama on a map of the two Americas 
which is held up before him by one of his acolytes. The likeness 
is said to be even more satisfactory to the family than was that of 
the portrait of Bonnat. M. de Lesseps is now seventy-six years 
of age. Ten years ago he espoused a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
and he is now the happy father of seven charming children. One 
day the whole family came to Mr. Healy's studio to see the por- 
trait. M. de Lesseps was then giving the painter a sitting, and 
as his fair wife and children gathered around him, the group thus 
formed was peculiarly picturesque and interesting. Mr. Healy is 
engaged on a portrait of Madame de Lesseps, which promises to 
be as successful as is that of her spouse. It is a small-sized full 
length, representing this strikingly handsome lady seated in a chair 
attired in a close-fitting dress of cream brocade. The head, with 
its peculiar type of beauty— the broad, low brow under its heavy, 
overhanging masses of dark hair, the black expressive eyes, and 
general stamp of weird originality — is exceedingly well painted. 
Among his American portraits, Mr. Healy showed me one of a 
brilliant, rose-flushed blonde, the daughter of a recent Governor of 
Kentucky. This portrait is one of those that the genial artist calls 
his "great-grandchildren," he having painted not only the young 
lady's father, but her grandfather as well, the latter having been a 
former minister from the United States at the court of St. James. 
. Then he has also recently finished a very admirable portrait of 
Mrs. Colonel Lay, the wife of the great torpedo-inventor, who is 
now in St. Petersburg. The lady, who is fair and youthful-look- 
ing, has been painted in the costume of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which she wore at a fancy ball last winter. The black-velvet coif 
bordered with pearls, the velvet robe slashed with white satin, and 
turned back at the opening of the corsage with white satin revers, 
the puffed sleeves clasped with pearls, the high ruff and floating 
veil, make up a highly picturesque ensemble, and one that will 
never look antiquated or absurd as the fashions of the day are apt 
to do. Another very striking portrait was that of Mrs. Colonel 

M , holding in her arms her infant daughter. The baby, a very 

model of cherubic loveliness, is represented in a loose, short gar- 
ment of white cambric and lace, that shows off the dimpled, rosy 
limbs to perfection. The mother's face wears an intent expression 
of rapt maternal devotion. Her dress of black silk, adorned with 
knots of scarlet ribbon and ruffles of white lace, forms a dainty 
background for the pretty little creature that she holds erect in a 
stnnding posture upon her knee. 

Eugene Lambert has recently finished one of his charming 
groups of cats, which is now on exhibition at Goupil's. It repre- 
sents a sage mother-cat, large, sharp-nosed, and soft-furred, coiled 
up in a work-basket, her white and tawny fur set off by a mass of 
pink worsted, which, with two long wooden knitting-needles, shows 
at the side of the basket. On the table beside Mrs. Puss's com- 
fortable nest, two little grey-and-white kittens are at play. One 
of them has just received a cuff of undue violence from its com- 
panion, and is wrinkling up its nose with that piteous expression 
that a small, aggrieved kitten always wears when mewing forth its 
complaints. This little scene of feline life is deliciously painted, 
and is rendered with all the fine appreciation of cat nature and 
characteristics which their chosen delineator always displays. At 
Goupil's, too, is to be seen a picture by Lemaitre, which figured at 
the last ^alon, but which escaped the notice that it merited by 
being ill hung. It is called ' A Poem in Three Cantos,' and is 
divided into three sections, after the manner of a triptych. In the 
first is seen a lonely city street. An old man with one leg is grind- 
ing an organ, while before him stands a poorly-clad child, pale 
and pretty, with golden hair, who is singing some plaintive ballad. 
The second section shows us a brilliantly-lighted concert-stage, on 
which stands the quondam street-singer, now grown to woman- 
hood, and opening wide her mouth in the agonies of vocalisation. 
She does not look like an artiste of any lofty calibre. Her pink 



gown is gay and tawdry, and her gestures and attitude are full of 
affectation. Then comes scene the last — the street again— a hag- 
gard old woman in a battered bonnet and shabby gown, accom- 
panying her cracked and feeble notes by strumming on an old 
guitar as she stands before the closed windows of a lordly man- 
sion. 

The new ceiling of the renovated Comedie Frangaise has at- 
tracted much attention in the Art-world since that classic theatre 
reopened its doors. It must be confessed that the able artist 
charged with the execution of this important work has acquitted 
himself nobly of his difficult task. M. Mazerolle is, indeed, one 
of the most noted and successful of the decorative artists of France. 
His designs for the finer productions of the manufactory of the 
Gobelins are celebrated, particularly his Selene (a charming figure 
of Diana using the crescent moon for a bow, and launching a 
moonbeam in the guise of an arrow into the air). Nor have his 
designs for the panels in Gobelin tapestry for the refreshment- 
room of the Grand Opera— a series of figures, each representing 
some form of refreshment, such as tea, coffee, ice, pastry, wine, 
&c. — been less remarked or less admirable. The choice of M. 
Penin, himself a painter of merit, could hardly have been better 
directed. The work assigned to M. Mazerolle presented peculiar 
difficulties. He did not have before him a surface of a regular 
contour, on which to group his personages. He had neither to 
cover with his designs a concave dome, nor yet a flat, square ceil- 
ing. The ceiling of the Comedie Frangaise is in shape the half of 
a long oblong. Moreover, it is broken in the centre by an opening 
of a semicircular form, which is destined to receive the chandelier. 
It can thus readily be understood how great were the difficulties 
presented by such an outline. M. Mazerolle has surmounted these 
difficulties with singular dexterity. His design, though forming 
a complete and homogeneous whole, is nevertheless divided into 
two distinct portions. At the lower part, that immediately above 
the orchestra, France enthroned offers crowns of gold and laurel 
to her three great dramatists — Moli£re, Racine, and Corneille; 
while the principal personages of the plays of the former are 
grouped below on a sort of terrace. The characters of Corneille 
and of Racine are seen higher up, continuing the design towards 
the semicircular space above the chandelier, where, amid sun-tinged 
clouds, Apollo presides over the garlanded dance of the Muses, 
while Pegasus is seen in triumphant flight in the background. The 
figures show against a background of blue sky of an exceeding 
delicacy of tone and much aerial depth and transparency. Some 
idea of the magnitude and importance of the work may be derived 
from the fact that it contains over one hundred figures, and covers 
a surface of some twenty square yards. The preliminary sketches 
made for it by M. Mazerolle are one hundred and fifty in number, 
comprising sparate groups, single figures, &c, worked out with 
much thoughtful accuracy. The accomplished artist has not failed 
to pay a delicate compliment to the presiding divinity of the temple 
that he was called upon to decorate. In the Racinian group is to 
be found ' Hermione repulsing Andromache,' and he has lent 
to the touching image of the Trojan widow the traits of Mademoi- 
selle Sarah Bernhardt, as well as the black draperies which she 
adopted, contrary to tradition, when " Andromache " was last re- 
vived at the Theatre Frangais. 

Mr. Wilhelm Schaus, so well known in the Art-world of the 
United States, has sailed for home, taking with him a collection of 
• pictures of the highest artistic merit, which will soon be shown to 
the New York public. It comprises two fine Meissoniers, one of 
which, ' The Artist's Studio,' otherwise known as ' The Two Van- 
derve'.des,' figured at the sale of the Richard, collection. He 
takes home, also, some charming Viberts and Detailles, and a 
celebrated landscape by Diaz, ' La Mare aux Grenouilles,' which 
is said to be the finest one that was ever. painted by that lamented 
artist, that unrivalled interpreter of the secrets of the sunshine. 
Moreover, the younger Madrazo is just finishing a picture which is 
destined for Mr. Schaus's New York establishment. I congratu- 
late our Art-connoisseurs on this opportunity to secure a specimen 
of the work of this wonderful colourist. M. Madrazo has only re- 
cently completed his ' Masked Ball in a Studio,' which is destined 
for the gallery of Mr. Vanderbilt. 

M. Hector Leroux is now engaged on a large and important 
work, an order from Mr. Astor. M. Leroux has only recently re- 
turned to Paris, having spent the past winter and the greater part 
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of the spring in Italy. M. Jules Lefebvre has also been out of 
Paris, having been detained in the country by the severe illness of 
his daughter. His superb 'Diana' goes to London, having been 
purchased by a wealthy English Art-collector. M. Castiglione is 
at work on two life-sized and full-length portraits, which will pro- 
bably figure at the Salon of next spring. There is very little doing 
among our American painters, most of them being out of town. 
Mr. William Lippincott recently completed a fine portrait of the 
young son of Mr. Robert R. Hitt, our first Secretary of Lega- 



tion. The charming little fellow (he is just three years old) makes 
a lovely picture, and the likeness is very striking. 

As an evidence of how the works of an artist occasionally rise 
in value after his death, I will cite the price paid for a sketch by 
Jean Baptiste Millet, which was sold at the Musard sale for eigh- 
teen hundred dollars. It was purchased of a dealer some years 
ago for the sum of sixty dollars, and was considered to be well 
sold at that. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



AN UNFINISHED DISCUSSION ON FINISH. 




CHANCE of testing a few ideas by appropriate 
artistic methods, and one which appears much 
too promising to be lost," remarked a querist 
on Art, " presents itself in this talk about our 
friend's picture, criticised so variously. And 
may I ask, to begin with, to be instructed by 
this esteemed company of artists as to the true 
meaning of finish and its value in Art ? For, beyond being in 
reality the moot point in the present case, it is what one hears 
most and knows least of in all the category of Art-subjects talked 
of in these days. The fact of artists being always so far from 
having one faith as to the relative importance of finish would of 
itself confuse the mind sufficiently, without noting back of that the 
conflicting multitude of ideas about its right significance which are 
continually disclosing themselves in any talk on Art. It seems 
not now a very insignificant number, nor I believe an altogether 
unworthy kind of artists, who profess to regard finish as something 
quite non-essential in Art, if not in the highest artistic appreciation 
an absolute injury. Occasionally they give us works of a beautiful 
order, such as men with theories most widely opposed to theirs 
consent very heartily to admire ; with which come undeniably 
great things as well as great ideas from the artists whose belief as 
you remember was to some extent signified on the occasion of 
Burne-Jones's declaring, under grave judicial responsibility, that 
' complete finish is the necessary quality of a picture.' " 

" Certainly," answered Pamphilus, with all his accustomed fresh- 
ness, although looking a trifle older since Fortune has lately brought 
him so considerable an increase of fame and gold ; " and nine- 
tenths of the men who don't finish neglect to do so because they 
haven't the knowledge." 

" If a young artist may hasten to express an opinion, without 
the better courtesy of waiting for his elders," interposed Megaby- 
zus, " I would say it is also true that nine-tenths of those who 
finish highly do so because they are mere workmen, and can nei- 
ther feel nor express ideas. You may see one of the best illustra- 
tions of the other case in Millet, who has too many ideas to waste 
himself as a workman." 

" But," added Theon — whose own pictures are highly noted for 
generalisation and suggestive effects — " the most common admira- 
tion is for an eternal clap-trap of little things. Minds, instead of 
going out after meanings, go out after details. The majority of 
such pictures are without the quality of inspiring emotion, and you 
go all over them to find out what is in them. Where there is one 
with an exalted idea, there are a thousand devoted to things such as 
women's dresses. It is a matter of fashion, and is not to be pre- 
vented. Even a foreign picture of an imaginative character of the 
grander sort is difficult of sale here. The trumpery trickeries are 
preferred — pictures which we may call natty — what is stronger and 
more hidden is not seen. Our people buy a picture which will sell 
again, and not for what it suggests to the mind. A satire common 
in Paris a few years ago was that every American leaving that city 
departed with a Bouguereau under one arm and a Verboeckhoven 
under the other. But the imitators of Ger6me produce the mean- 
est style of Art, as GeVome himself does in his humdrum imitations 
of old pans and armour. ' The Duel after the Masquerade ' was 
an inspiration, and he has never painted anything since to equal it 
in depth of meaning. The scenic and the imitative have had a fair 
show with us, and I believe have now. Artists of the imitative 



class have most to do ; you will find that the greatest successes 
are in those lower phases of Art where the sense of imitation too 
largely predominates over the presentation of an idea. But nothing 
exists in Nature which is ever finished. We may look upon a 
man complete as a man, yet we all know and he knows he is not 
finished. When a work of Art is perfectly finished it is perfectly 
dead." 

Pamphilus listened as one from whom might be expected a ve- 
hement rejoinder, but, although speaking with intense force at the 
conclusion of his remarks, began gently enough and answered : " It 
is not amiss, however, to remember that the finish of good work- 
manship is to be found generally among the old masters, who were 
not all without ideas, and whose pictures, painted for centuries, 
seem to have some vitality in them. Leonardo da Vinci's picture 
of ' The Last Supper ' is almost gone from the wall, yet you can 
hardly get away from it, and it lives." 

" With the utmost veneration for the finish of the old masters, 
wherever it exists," said Megabyzus, " it may be proper to notice 
that in some cases it is considerably less than is imagined. For 
several years, in Venice, I studied Titian's works, and I observed 
that many of them are not so highly finished as many reproduc- 
tions represent them to be. This is the case particularly in certain 
instances of engraving where the pictures themselves are quite the 
reverse of being finished according to the ordinary understanding 
of that quality." 

" Ask Page, my young friend, about Titian," replied Ephorus, 
" and he would tell you you have never seen Titian's works — have 
looked at them, but have not seen them. One sees more than 
another, and Page can see more than I can in a work of Art. 
But without question we have in finish what is orthodox in the 
highest sense." 

" And rightly so," Timomachus added ; " a finished picture is 
on a far higher plane than a sketch. It is quite as Meissonier 
explained not long since to some one admiring a sketch in his 
studio : ' Oh ! that is nothing — a mere sketch,' said he. ' Why do 
you speak so disparagingly of it ? ' asked the visitor. ' A sketch,' 
answered the artist, ' is only the work of an hour — a picture the 
study of a lifetime. I could teach any ordinary student to make a 
sketch in six months — only an artist can paint a picture.' " 

" Like Fromentin," some one in the group said, "who has bid- 
den students to remember that ' the most beautiful studies in the 
world are not worth one good picture.' " 

" A crude suggestion is certainly of little value compared with 
finished Art — the best a man can do," observed Cleanthes, in 
whose pictures his best is never lost by want of finish. 

" But young men think they can begin where old men leave off," 
commented the long-honoured Apollodorus. 

" The best a man can do is not that which he elaborates most," 
Megabyzus rejoined. " Corot's work is the best he could do — far 
better than any finished painter ever did. It is best because it 
renders the best — the idea. The other is work like that of statis- 
ticians — facts and details which render the body of a thing, but do 
not touch the soul. Corot finished only when he was not deve- 
loped, and before he had learned that the idea unmutilated is a 
higher thing than a more mechanically neat expression of a less 
forcible idea — the idea being necessarily weakened in being worked 
over and over. This was illustrated by the great exhibition of his 
works after his death, of all his periods and styles. The same was 



